GIBRALTAR
Straits, and decided to go that night; she ran into a flotilla
of Nationalist destroyers and a cruiser.
The battle lasted about twenty minutes; we could see all
the flashes. At 3.35 a.m. she limped into Gibraltar in a
sinking condition. She asked for refuge, which was ac-
corded, and she was berthed in the naval harbour. She had
an enormous hole in her starboard side, which extended seven
feet below the water-line. A few bodies were found in
this hole and it is believed that some twenty other bodies had
floated out through it. She had a crew of about 160 on board.
We were at once engaged in a most difficult International
Law problem. General Franco's destroyers gathered round
outside the entrances to our harbour, lying out at night
without lights, and often inside our territorial waters, causing
constant protests from our naval authorities. It was at first
thought that by International Law she could only stay twenty-
four or forty-eight hours, and the Nationalists thought she
would make a bolt for it. As, however, belligerent rights
had not been accorded to General Franco, the matter was most
difficult, and I sent a number of telegrams to our Government
on the subject. The situation was that our naval authorities
could not repair her in view of our strict neutrality, and no
civil firm would touch her, as their Spanish workmen would
immediately have been forbidden by General Franco to
enter Gibraltar.
When I left Gibraltar it had been agreed that she should
be given three weeks in which to effect local repairs herself
and go out, otherwise she should be interned. Apparently
after I left the time was extended, and the French rendered
assistance with regard to repairs.
At a later date she made a run for it, but she was engaged
by General Franco's gunboats which had been watching for
months, and she was hit in some vital pipe which stopped
her steaming. The captain then ran her aground at Catalan
Bay, and the crew were interned.
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